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THE POET OVID 

By KiRBY Flower Smith 

The forty-one years during which the destiny of the civilized 
world was swayed by Caesar Augustus have always been a proverb 
of splendor, cultivation, and brilliant achievement. An age of 
peace and stable government, an age of material prosperity such as 
the world had never seen before, it was also an age of men whose 
names are almost as familiar now as they were nineteen centuries 
ago. But among all those great Augustans who have won and 
deserved a permanent place in the Temple of Fame there is proba- 
bly none who, whether we consider his work, his personality, or his 
romantic career, has as many claims upon our interest and attention 
as Publius Ovidius Naso. 

'The last, the youngest, and the most modern of those famous 
poets who saw the first edition of Virgil's Aeneid and of Horace's 
Odes was bom on the 20th of March in the year 43 b. c. His 
birthplace was Sulmo, a small mountain town ninety miles due east 
from Eome, in the Abruzzi. It then belonged to the territory of 
the Paeligni. In the Social Wars of fifty years before, this hardy 
stock of Sabellian mountaineers had fought for their rights against 
the Senatorial party but had been defeated. For that reason they 
were all the more disposed now to side with Octavianus in that great 
final struggle which, when Ovid was in the cradle, had already 
begun. 

Sulmo still survives in the modern Solmona. It is perched on 
an isolated plateau some 1600 feet above the level of the sea. In 
the background are the snow-capped peaks of the Apennines. The 
picturesque beauty of the place is accompanied by a cool, bracing 
climate, and enhanced by a number of cold and sparkling mountain 
streams to which the poet recurred again and again in after years 
with a delight in this particular aspect of nature which is eminently 
characteristic of the Eoman temperament. 

In these charming surroundings the two children, Ovid and a 
brother who was his elder by just a year, passed what must have 
been an exceptionally healthy and happy boyhood. The family 
was evidently one in which vitality had been stored up for an 
indefinite period. Ovid says that his father lived to be ninety, and 
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308 The Poet Ovid 

that his mother survived her venerable husband. To this invalu- 
able inheritance of health and ability were added the advantages of 
wealth and social position. 'The family had belonged to the eques- 
trian order for generations, and at the same time, it was fortunate 
enough to escape financial losses in that turmoil of proscription and 
confiscation which between the battles of Philippi and Actium 
brought to ruin so many of the country gentlemen of Italy. 

The elder Ovid decided to fit both his sons for the law, and in due 
time the two boys were sent down to Eome, where they acquired the 
usual rhetorical and legal education of that period. As it turned 
out the elder son was the real lawyer of the family. Though he 
died at the early age of twenty, he had already gained distinction 
as an advocate. As for the younger son, every line of his works 
tells us that from the first he must have teen deeply interested in 
the rhetorical side of the profession. The taste for poetry, how- 
ever, was pronounced even in early childhood. As he himself tells 
us in one amusing passage : " My father often said to me, ' why do 
you take up this pursuit? 'There's nothing in it. Why, Homer 
himself, the bard of bards, died without a penny ! ' I felt the force 
of his words, and I even tried again and again to write in prose, 
but always, — 

Sponte sua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos 
Bt quod temptabam scribere versus erat." 

A famous couplet and the original of those well known lines of 

Pope, — 

While yet a child and all unknown to fame 
I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came, 

At the same time Ovid was quite enough of a Roman to be the 
possessor of a good legal mind. He was admited to the bar, and 
without doubt could have 'become a distinguished lawyer if he had 
cared to exert himself in that direction. Moreover, the door to the 
highest honors in the Imperial administration stood open, and 
Augustus himself was most anxious to see young men of Ovid's 
position and training ambitious to take part in public affairs. As 
a matter of fact, the poet actually did fill, and with credit, a num- 
ber of the regular civil and judicial ofiBces under the new regime, 
and thus became eligible to the Senate. This honor, however, he 
declined. He had no taste for the life-long round of official bore- 
dom which such a career would undoubtedly have forced upon him. 
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Then, too, he must have seen clearly as others did that since the 
fall of the old government the advantages of public life for any 
man whether honest or dishonest, were more apparent than real. 
Finally, his naturally easy-going temperament was encouraged by 
good birth, a comfortable income, and a host of friends among the 
leaders of his time, especially among those who formed the famous 
literary circle of Messalla and afterwards of Fabius Maximus. It is 
for this reason that the works of Ovid are now our principal source 
of information regarding the literature of the late Augustan Age. 

It was in company with Aemilius Macer, a famous poet in his 
day, that the young Ovid, following a fashion of the time which 
had been set by Catullus, Cicero, and others, paid a visit to Greece 
and Asia Minor. In a letter written to Macer from Pontus many 
years afterwards (2, 10) Ovid recalls the impressions of that jour- 
ney, more especially of the year spent in Sicily, a country which 
seems to have had the same fascination for him that it had for 
Lucretius and Vergil. It is eminently characteristic of Ovid that 
he should have retained a more vivid and lasting impression of the 
flowers on Hymettus than of the lectures on philosophy in the 
Universities of Athens, and of the long hours of conversation with 
hie friend than of the archaeological remains at Syracuse. 

But to a man of Ovid's temperament there was no place like 
Eome. Every impression found him alert and sympathetic, but 
after all he cared more for people than for things, more for human- 
ity than for nature. Here in Rome, his sunny disposition and his 
intense vitality, his inexhaustible memory and his cultivated taste, 
his brilliant wit and later his universal fame as a poet, made him a 
welcome and a prominent memher of that brilliant society which 
had sprung up at the capital under the new regime. In that circle 
the mere pursuit of pleasure for its own sake which in the days of 
Sulla and Catullus, two generations before, still showed a certain 
amount of crudity, was now refined and directed to no small degree 
by the fact that at no other period in Eoman history was the aver- 
age man so well-read, the average woman so accomplished and polite 
society as a whole so cultivated in its tastes. 

Unfortunately, however, it tolerated every vice but dulness. We 
inevitably think of periods like the French Regency, or the later 
days of Louis XV, above all, when we learn that one of the most 
characteristic peculiarities of the situation was the almost total 
emancipation of woman from the conventionalities, her disregard 
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of those proprieties of conduct, which are generally supposed to 
mark the difference between position and the lack of position. The 
difficulty of drawing a distinction on the old lines was further 
increased by the fact that at this time, neither beauty, grace, wit, 
cultivation nor any of those advantages which we usually associate 
with birth and breeding were by any means the sole prerogative of 
the woman wliose marriage was a question to be discussed and 
settled in family conclave. On the contrary, they were quite as 
likely to be found in a woman who looked upon any marriage as a 
remote and immaterial event. The result was that between the 
salon of Julia on the Palatine and the salon of Cynthia in the 
Subura the difference was more a matter of externals than of 
essentials. 

Like Horace and a few others of the older and sterner generation, 
Augustus saw the approaching storm and feared it. But, if he 
had hoped that his various repressive measures were destined to 
prove effective, he was soon to have a bitter awakening in his own 
household. 

For some years the acknowledged leader of this social world was 
a woman in wliose character and career its virtues and vices and 
to a certain extent its ultimate fate were reflected and prefigured. 
This was Julia, the only daughter of Augustus. And she was so 
distinctly her father's daughter that it was one of the most serious 
mistakes of his life not to have known her any better. At the age 
of fourteen she was married to her cousin Marcellus. Two years 
later she was a widow. At the age of eighteen she was given to 
Agrippa. At Agrippa's death she was twenty-seven. One year 
later, Augustus forced her upon his stepson Tiberius. She was an 
unwilling bride, and he a most unwilling bridegroom. 

It will be seen that from first to last this brilliant and beautiful 
woman had been used by her own father merely as a trump card 
in his desperate and prolonged game with Destiny. Marcellus was 
a man whom she could love, Agrippa was a man whom she at least 
knew better than to trifle with, even if she had been so disposed ; 
but Tiberius, the dark, the silent, the slow of speech, her father's 
butt as well as her own, the man whose awful possibilities were as 
little realized by her father as by herself ! At this point she rebelled 
and launched into a career which for the next few years, was 
marked by a reckless disregard of publicity or of possible conse- 
quences. Perhaps she presumed on her father's known dislike of 
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the man, perhaps she overestimated her own importance, perhaps 
she was not altogether sane. However that may be, two years B. c, 
about the time Ovid published his Ars Amatoria, the bolt fell. She 
was disinherited, banished to a small island in the Mediterranean, 
kept there almost without the necessities of life ; and at her death, 
a short time after, was denied the right of burial in the family tomb. 

For a time society was staggered. But in such a circle the deep- 
est impressions are not lasting and lessons of prudence, however 
severe, are rarely laid to heart. Her daughter, the younger Julia, 
had now reached maturity, and was surrounded by a society in no 
way improved by its numerous recruits from the younger genera- 
tion. Her sorry history is soon told. She proved to be a second 
edition of her unfortunate mother neither revised nor improved. 
She followed the same career, and in 8 a. d., met with the same 
punishment. 

Ovid was now in the plenitude of his powers, and the first poet 
of his time. For fifty years he had been in every respect the spoiled 
child of Fortune. But Fortune is fickle, and the famous lines of 
Sophocles warn us (0. R., 1528-30), 

To reckon no man happy till ye witness 

The closing day; until he pass the border 

Which severe life from death, unscathed by sorrow. 

Not far from the time of the Younger Julia's disgrace he paid a 
visit to his friend Maximus Cotta in the Island of Elba. While 
here he learned that by an imperial edict he had been sentenced to 
banishment. He was allowed to retain his citizenship and his 
property, but was ordered to leave Eome at a given date, and take 
up his residence at Tomi, a small town now called Kustendje, which 
is situated on the west coast of the Black Sea, a few miles below 
the mouth of the Danube. 

The banishment of Ovid is one of the most famous puzzles in 
history. What could he have done to call down upon his head that 
imperial bolt from the blue that blasted his career as a poet and 
utterly ruined his life as a man ? 

The traditional explanation is that Ovid was himself a lover of 
the Elder Julia. This appears as early as the fifth century, and 
has always been a favorite with the numerous poets and novelists 
who have dealt with the subject. The explanation is impossible in 
itself. It is also well attested that Augustus did not punish the 
2 
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known lover of either Julia with anything approaching such sever- 
ity. It is even suggested that Ovid was a lover of the Younger 
Julia. A somewhat elderly Adonis, if this were true ! The charge 
falls to the ground of itself. 

Our only source of information is the poet in person. His own 
statement is that there were two reasons for his banishment. The 
first was because he had written the Ars Amatoria. Now this 
question has been much discussed and the result of it all is that 
there is nothing ahout the poem as a whole to justify or even to 
cause such a punishment of its writer. It is infinitely more decent, 
for example, than the fourth elegy of TibuUus' first book, not to 
mention the only verses which have come down to us under the 
name of Augustus. If, therefore, the poem really did stir to wrath 
the Lord's Anointed, it must have been for some cause, for example, 
some particular passage the contemporary significance of which has 
long since been forgotten. That this was actually the case is sug- 
gested by Miss Elizabeth Haight in an article soon to appear in 
The American Journal of Philology. Otherwise we are forced to 
conclude that the Ars Amatoria as a cause of Ovid's banishment 
was merely a pretext. And that this was actually the case is sug- 
gested if not strongly supported, by the fact that the event did not 
occur until ten years after the book was published. The second 
cause of Ovid's banishment, if it really was a second cause, is never 
stated definitely. But Ovid insists that it was an error not a 
crimen, a ' mistake ' not a ' crime.' 'That it nearly concerned 
Augustus himself is suggested by the fact that through his wife 
Fabia, who was a friend of the Empress, Ovid had had for some 
years more or less of an entree to the Imperial circle. In the case 
of a man like Ovid, we need not pause to imagine anything like a 
political plot. Nothing was farther from his thoughts nor more 
alien to his temperament. On the other hand, the fact that the 
punishment of the Younger Julia so nearly coincides in time with 
his own suggests that perhaps the unfortunate poet may have blun- 
dered across the path of some one of her numerous intrigues. But 
why, even then? 

If it were worth while to add another guess to the long list 
already current, I might suggest that Ovid's second reason, though 
Ovid himself was quite unaware of it, was just as much of a pretext 
on the part of Augustus as the first one was. In that case, we 
should have to suppose that the real reason was too flimsy for a 
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man in the position of Augustus to impart to Ovid himself, much 
less to publish to the world. At this point, the advice of a once 
famous character of the Elder Dumas would have been cherchez la 
femme.' Certainly, experience has shovm that when women dabble 
in the affairs of an imperial government as much as the Empress 
Idvia is even known to have done, a man may be destroyed for a 
very trifling offence. We know for example, that the political ruin 
of the famous Maurepaa was entirely due to nothing but one indis- 
creet witticism at the expense of La Pompadour. Perhaps some- 
thing of this sort may have been the real difficulty in Ovid's case. 
If so, the chief reason why we have never discovered a suflBcient 
and satisfactory cause for Ovid's banishment is because there really 
never was one. We should also understand why Augustus who in 
those later years was very much under his wife's influence failed to 
exhibit his own characteristic clemency in such cases, and also why 
still later, Tiberius, who was entirely in his mother's confidence, 
made no move to rescind the decree passed upon the poet by his 
predecessor. 

However that may be, no reprieve was granted now and no appeal 
allowed. One of the most touching of Ovid's poems (Tristia i, 3) 
is the one in which he tells us of his last night in Eome. Few 
things are eo depressing anyhow as the atmosphere and general 
appearance of a house during the hours just preceding the depart- 
ure of some member of the family. The mere sight of trunks and 
boxes loitering about waiting to be removed, the litter and disorder 
caused by hurried packing are trying enough in themselves, even 
when the contemplated journey is likely to be a happy one. But 
this journey seemed to sound the knell of hope. This was the last 
night and he was to leave at dawn. But the man was stunned, he 
evidently sat like one in a dream with neither the time nor the 
ability to make the necessary practical preparations (7-10) : 

nee spatium fuerat, nee mens satis apta parandi: 

torpuerant longa pectora nostra mora. 
non milii servorum, comites non cura legendi, 

non aptaa profugo vestis opisve fuit. 

All the household were in tears (21-24) : 

quocumque aspiceres, luctus gemitusque sonabant, 

formaque non taciti iuneris intus erat. 
femina virque meo, pueri quoque, funere maerent: 

inque domo lacrimag angulus omnis habet. 
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It all reminds him, he adds apologetically, of the fall of Troy. 
The literary allusion at such a time was entirely characteristic, and 
it is quite compatible with the deepest and most genuine feeling. 
Julius Caesar is not the only man who at the greatest crisis of his 
life has contented himself with a mere quotation. 

Some of the once large circle of friends called in to say good-bye 
— ^but not many (15-16) : 

adloquor extremum maestos abiturus aanicos, 
qui modo de multis unus efc alter erant, 

as he says, without further comment. Ovid was rarely bitter, even 
in his darkest hours, pariily perhaps because, after all, he possessed 
that abiding sense of the realities which is one of the btrth-rights 
of his race. His daughter and only child Perilla was far away 
in Africa. The only one of his family with him was his wife Fabia. 
Pabia seems to have exhibited her sorrow in all the different ways 
recommended by the usage of the best families. She flung herself 
before the household gods from time to time, she hung about her 
husband's neck and wept copiously, she appears even to have fainted 
at intervals. Indeed, at the last moment she clung to him and 
even threatened to go with him into exile. But she did not go, 
and Ovid himself was doubtless well aware of the fact that she 
never would go. 

Poor Fabia! Criticism of her has usually been such as that 
suggested by the tone of the previous paragraph. Is it justified? 
" Secutae maritos in exilia coniuges" says Tacitus (H. 1. 2), citing 
some of the "bona exempla" of the dreadful year of the three 
emperors. Apparently these women were of sterner stuff than 
was Fabia. On the other hand, they belonged to the theatrical 
period of Stoicism and it is possible that however stern their stuff 
may have been, they illustrate the almost habitual tendency of 
Stoic fortitude and the spotlight to appear at the same time and 
place. At any rate let us not be imjust to Fabia. After all she 
chose the harder part — to stay behind, safeguard her husband's 
interests and, if possible, secure a mitigation if not a reversal of 
his sentence. The sensible and practical but inglorious rSle 
of maintaining an energetic, efficient, and persistent struggle to 
retrieve disaster is always the harder part. How energetic, vrise, 
and persistent Fabia really was we shall never know. Such strug- 
gles, no matter how desperate they may be, rarely get into the 
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spotlight. But even to the very end Ovid never so much as hints 
that £(he had failed to do her best. 

Those who in the stillness of midnight have had the privilege of 
gazing upon the Eternal City, glorified and almost unearthly in the 
light of a summer moon, cannot but be touched by Ovid's descrip- 
tion of the last time he was ever to look upon that wonderful 
picture (27-34) : 

iamque quiescebant voces hominumque canumque, 

Lunaque noeturnos alta regebat equos. 
banc ego suspiciene et ab hac Capitolia cernens, 

quae nostro frustra iiincta fuere Lari, 
'numina vicinis habitantia eedibus,' inquam, 

'iamque oculis numquam templa videnda meia, 
dique relinquendi, quos urt)8 habet alta Quirini, 

este salutati tempus in omne mihi!' 

The first two lines echo a passage in the Argonautica of Varro 

Atacinus : 

desierant latrar« canes urbesque silebant: 
omnia noctis erant placida composta quiete. 

One wonders whether Ovid remembered that happy day when he 
and his friends had discussed those very lines. A young Spaniard 
by the name of Seneca was present at the time who long years 
afterwards recalled the discussion and recorded it in the recollec- 
tions of his schooldays (Controversxae, 16.27, p. 313 k). 

In December of 8 a. d. he was upon the Adriatic, but owing to 
various stops and delays he did not reach Tomi until more than a 
year later. He found it more dreary and desolate, more sordid, 
barbarous, and forbidding, if that were possible, than even Kus- 
tendje is today. 

The remainder of his life is known to us now only from those 
various letters to friends, and acquaintances in Rome which form 
the collections known as the Tristia and the Epistulae ex Ponto. 
They do not add anything to his fame as a poet. It would be 
unreasonable to expect it. As compared with his earlier work they 
are like champagne which has become flat. It is only now and 
then that a passing dbservation recalls, like a momentary gleam of 
winter sunshine, the joyous brightness and sparkle of other days. 
It has often been said that one wearies of the monotonous recur- 
rence of complaints and appeals and is disposed to accuse the man 
of weakness and lack of dignity. We revise that criticism of him 
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upon a second reading, and still more upon a third. It was not 
his fault that he had never been trained in the school of adversity, 
nor should we forget that the capacity for intense enjoyment is 
accompanied by an equal capacity for intense suffering. Moreover, 
it requires reflection as well as sympathy to realize fully the con- 
stantly multiplying discomforts of his situation. As a moun- 
taineer he hated the interminable plains about him, as a Roman he 
dreaded the terrible Russian winter, a winter, too, which in his 
case, was not alleviated by many of the simplest comforts of civiliza- 
tion. To these were added growing infirmity, the pestilential activity 
of enemies at home, and towards the end, the unaccustomed burden 
of poverty. 

Furthermore, the situation was one of daily peril. Tomi was 
on the frontiers of the Empire and was surrounded by all sorts of 
barbarians and freebooters. In the summer the river was open, and 
afforded protection from the north. "But even then," says Ovid, 
" the shepherds wear their helmets, and no ploughman dares to 
leave his bow and quiver behind him." In the winter as soon as 
the river was closed the northern savages came across on the ice, 
and kept the town in a state of siege until spring. 

Not that the townsmen themselves showed any striking 
superiority to their neighbors. They were mostly Goths and 
Sarmatians guiltless of any language but their own, mere barbarians 
who, as Ovid remarks with utter scorn, " wear trousers and ride 
their horses through the streets." 

How times have changed ! Ten or fifteen years ago one of our 
small politicians then consul at some Oriental port was dutifully 
quoted by some of our papers as remarking that, ' it had been fifty 
years since the British had fought with anybody who wore trousers.' 
The point of the remark, so far as it had any, was evidently derived 
from the assumption that when it comes to the higher civilization 
there is no such outward and visible sign of the inner and spiritual 
grace as this useful but inartistic article of masculine apparel. 

Meanwhile, he could not give up writing. It was his only way 
of keeping before the world, and his sole hope of ultimate pardon 
and recall depended upon being remembered. It was, also, the 
habit of a lifetime, and now, in the absence of books and com- 
panions his only way of occupying the long hours of loneliness. 
But he tells us himself that the inspiration was gone and that 
what he wrote was generally thrown in the fire at the end of the 
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day. It was the irony of fate that one who was both by nature 
and by training a fluent talker and had always derived so much 
pleasure and inspiration from contact with his fellows should be 
condemned to a place in which apparently not one man could 
understand a word he said. " When I speak Latin," he says, " these 
stupid Goths stand and laugh at me." 

It was eminently characteristic of the man, however, that he 
made every effort to bear up. Like the genuine Eoman that after 
all he was, he played his desperate game to the bitter end, and 
made every card in his hand count for its full value. He endeared 
himself to the barijarous folk by whom he was surrounded, he went 
out and fought with them in their battles, he even learned Gothic 
and wrote a poem in it. It was hard to wreck the vitality and crush 
the spirit which he had inherited from those old Sabellian moun- 
taineers. But little by little, the toils closed about him. Augustus 
died in 14 a. d., and with him perished the last faint hope of 
recall. Ovid knew well enough that Tiberius never forgot and 
never forgave anything. 

The poet begged that he might be transferred to some other place 
or at least that he might be buried among his own people. Neither 
request was granted. The last letter of the Epistvlae ex Ponto 
(iv, 16) — the date of it is about 17 a. d. — is addressed to some 
wretch in Home who was trying to rob him of the only thing he 
had left, his fame as a poet. In the concluding lines Ovid says : 

Por me all things are lost: even life itself remains 
To huddle ills on ills and to make me feel their pains, 
Already I am dying, why stab me o'er and o'er? 
My wounds are now so many, no place is left for more. 

These might well have been the last lines that Ovid ever wrote, 
and so far as we know they actually were. Omni perdidimus, ' for 
me all things are lost ' — ^they are the words of one whose spirit was 
crushed, whose heart was broken. Three centuries and a half later, 
in the chronicle of St. Jerome, we find the following notice under 
the year 18 a. d. — " Ovidius the poet died in exile, and was buried 
near the town of Tomi." 

I shall make no attempt in this article to mention many most 
important points suggested by the study of one who was not only 
the most brilliant, the most versatile, and one of the most widely 
read of the Augustan poets, but one also whose surviving work. 
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from the point of view of bulk alone, is a matter of nearly twenty- 
five thousand lines. 

In spirit, content or form nearly all of it is more or less clearly 
related to the elegy. Ovid's first publication was a contribution to 
this department. In consisted of five books of elegies to which he 
gave the title of Amores. At that time he may have been about 
twenty-five. Several years later, he revised the collection, and cut 
it down to three books. This he tells us himself in the introductory 
epigram. Doubtless the revision was distinctly an improvement. 
At any rate, as the three books inform us with their author's char- 
acteristic humor : 

ut iam nulla tibi nos sit legisse voluptas, 
at levior demptis poena duobus erit. 

The Amores give Ovid the indisputable right to be called one of 
the four great elegiac poets of Rome. A few of these elegies which 
are in his earliest manner and are doubtless a small residuum from 
the first edition, are addressed to a woman whom he calls Corinna. 
It is quite likely that she is a mere lay figure, although for centuries 
she was identified with Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 

The remaining elegies were probably written for the most part 
between the first and second edition, and show how soon he began 
to develop the traditional type upon his own lines. Two of the 
most important things by which this development was fostered and 
directed were his temperament and the fact that he had been a 
trained rhetorician before he began to write poetry. 

Ovid's keen and vivid imagination was interested in the elegy as 
a department. It is not for him a vehicle of strong personal 
emotion, of sentiment or of passion. This is one of the principal 
reasons why in theme, treatment, and point of view, the Amores 
are so conspicuously Alexandrian. The lightness, the gayety, the 
delicate irony, the gilded mockery, are all distinctively Ovidian; 
but in these respects he is most akin to the best Alexandrian poets. 

For example (i, 3), while discoursing on the power of Cupid over 
gods and men, the poet says (33) : 

Go, crown your brows with myrtle, let raother's doves be joined, 

iStepfather Mars shall give you a chariot to your mind; 

Thence drive your winged coursers, and as you pass along, 

' Hail to the conquering hero,' shall echo from the throng. 

To grace your glorious pageant shall captive maids and swains 

March two by two before you — and everyone in chains! 
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I, too, your latest captive, in all my humbled pride. 

Must march in strange nefw fetters, with wounds I cannot hide. 

Good Sense, and Shame, and Wisdom, and whatsoever may 

Oppose the schemes of Cupid shall walk in gyves that day; 

Aye, everything shall fear you, and all the surging crowd 

Shall wave their hands to Cupid, and cheer him long and loud. 

And Flatteries, and Folly, and Madness shall ride there. 

Your body-guard and escort, ready to do and dare: 

Nor gods nor men withstand them, they follow where you lead; 

Were you to lose those troopers, you would be poor indeed! 

Your mother from Olympus shall watch her glorious boy, 

iShall shower him with red roses, and clap her hands for joy. 

With wings begemmed and tresses blazing with gems untold, 

And all in golden armour, shalt ride on wheels of gold. 

Your shafts will fly then even — ^you cannot stay their flight. 

Your fires will burn — I know you — aye, in your own despite; 

The innocent bystanders will, every way you turn. 

Be stricken with your arrows and with your torches burn. 

Here is a genuine Eoman picture entitled, " The Triumph of 
Cupid." It is also a Hellenistic fresco of the best period. This 
happy combination of Roman and Greek art is highly characteristic 
of Ovid's methods and genius. 

Equally characterietic and at the same time showing plain traces 
of his practical training as a rhetorician is i, 13. In fact, the piece 
seems to be nothing more nor less than a rhetorical expansion of 
material already dealt with in Greek epigrams of the Hellenistic 
period. A few of these epigrams still survive in the Greek 
Anthology. The theme is the Parting of Lovers at Dawn, a theme 
which in the Mediaeval ' Tagelieder ' and in those charming poems 
of the Troubadours knowni as 'Albas' grew to the dignity of an 
entire department of literature. On the English side the type is 
echoed more or less distantly by the old ballad of ' Little Musgrave 
and Lady Barnard.' ^ In the ballad, however, the lovers tarried 
too long, and this element of tragedy does not seem to be charac- 
teristic of the Alba. It might appear at first sight that the Alba 
was a genuine modem production. But in the way of literary types 
nothing is modern. Athenseus (15, 697 b), writing in the third 
century of our era, quotes a Locrian Alba. Scholars are doubtless 
right in their contention that this song is neither old nor popular 
in the strict sense of the words. But at all events, it is older than 
the Troubadours by a thousand years, and the mere existence of it 

* Chaucer, TroiUts m, 1450 ff. is reminiscent of Ovid himself. 
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is enough in itself to suggest that even in ancient Greece there were 
popular prototypes of those epigrams of the second and third 
century b. c, which Ovid had before him. The metre of the 
Locrian song cannot be reproduced in English, but both metre and 
language indicate that the speaker, a woman, or rather the woman, 
is nearly inarticulate with fright and excitement: 

tI rirx'^f ! ^4 Tpojyt inn' , iKtrtiu, 
irplv Kal lio^tir Ktivor, irlarw, iti) Kaxir 
lUya, xoiijffp at xi/ti ri/y Sti\dKpay. 
i/Ufia 5i(, ri ^wt S^i ras OvplSos oix tlaap^s ; 

Oh gods, what do you! rise with speed! 
Before he comes, or ever you betray 

Yourself and me! indeed, indeed, 
I am BO frightened! go, oh go, I pray! 
Look at the window! see, 'tis light, 'tis day! 

By way of comparison, I subjoin what seems to me one of the best 
of the Troubadour Albas : 

Quan lo rossinhola escria 
Ab sa par la nueg e'l dia 
Yeu suy ab ma bell' amia 

los la flor, 
Tro la gaita de la tor 
Escria: ' drutz, al levar! 
Qu'ieu vey I'alba e'l iorn clar.' 

Whilst the nightingale is crying 
To his mate, and night is flying, 
Then my love and I are lying 

In her bower. 
Till the watch cries from his tower: 
' Up, thou lover and away ! 
Lo, the Dawn, ' twill soon be day ! ' 

It will be said perhaps that the Locrian Alba sounds much more 
modern than does the TToubadour Alba. This is not the fault of 
my translation, it is because as a matter of fact, we are in many 
ways much nearer the ancients than were our ancestors of five 
hundred and a thousand years ago. 

Let us now see how this theme sounds when subjected to 
rhetorical expansion, and presented as an elegy by the greatest 
master of the art in Boman literature : 

The old man's fair-haired consort, whose dewy axle-tree 
Brings morning to us mortals, now rises from the Sea. 
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I pray you, stay, Aurora; and to your Memnon's shade 

A sacrifice — ^I vow it — shall every year be made. 

'Tis now my love is by me, her lips are mine to kiss. 

Her arms are twined about me — is any hour like this! 

'Tis cool and one is sleepy, and from their slender throats 

The little feathered songsters pour forth their liquid notes. 

Now prithee. Rosy Fingers, why take such parlous pains 

To hurry? No one wants you! Then stay those dewy reins. 

Ere you arrive the sailor can watch his stars and keep 

His course, nor wander blindly amid the vasty deep; 

With you, the weary traveller must rise and hie away, 

Must rise the cruel soldier and arm him for the fray; 

The hind resumes his mattock and grubs the stubborn soil. 

The slow and patient oxen begin their day of toil; 

Schoolboys you cheat of slumber, to go at your commands 

Where pedagogues are waiting to smack their tender hands; 

You summon to the courthouse the bailsmen, where they taste 

The pain of paying dearly for one word said in haste; 

The lawyers find you hateful, i'faith, and always will: 

You wake them every morning to new contention still. 

That girls cease toiling sometimes, 'twere surely fair to ask, 

But no; you rouse the spinners each to her daily task. 

All else I might put up with; but who was ever known 

To make the girls rise early, who had one of his own? 

How oft, I've prayed that Darkness refuse to give you place, 

How oft, that Stars might brave you, nor flee before your face. 

How oft I've prayed some whirlwind an axletree might twist. 

Or that a courser stumble and stick in some thick mist! 

Why hurry, spiteful goddess? I see it now, alack. 

Why Memnon was so swarthy — his mother's heart was black! 

I wish poor old Tithonus had power to testify 

To what he knows — 'twould make you the scandal of the sky! 

Your spouse is old and feeble; that's why you leave your bower. 

And mount your hateful chariot at such an early hour! 

If Cephalus replaced him, you know you'd clasp him tight. 

And cry out, ' Pray, go slowly, ye coursers of the Night ! ' 

Why pester me, a lover? Your spouse is all but dead. 

But did I urge him on you, or ever bid you wed? 

How oft, the while he slumbers, our sovereign Lady Moon — 

And she more fair than you are — comes to Endymion! 

Jove joined two nights in one; I dare swear the tale is true. 

For Jove was then a lover — and tired of seeing you! 

You'd know Aurora heard me — she turned so rosy red: 

The day though came no later, in spite of all I said. 

It -will be seen that there is no hint of tragedy here, and in fact 
there was no reason to expect it. In this respect as well as in his 
general attitude to the theme he is a genuine precursor of the 
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Albas of the Troubadours, as well as a successor to the spirit of the 
Hellenistic epigrams dealing with this subject. 

It may be observed in passing that Ovid treats Aurora here quite 
as though she were a social leader in contemporary life, and that 
he does not hesitate to give one of his characteristic humorous turns 
to the old tale of Alcmena and the father of gods and men. The 
attitude is eminently characteristic of Ovid. It indicates, of course, 
that neither he nor his circle of friends really believed in the 
Graeco-Eoman gods any more than we do. But, as we shall see 
when we come to the Heroides, the attitude also reflects an 
important principle of conscious poetic art. 

A moment ago I mentioned the fact that this elegy was merely 
the rhetorical expansion of an old theme. One of the earmarks of 
rhetoric is the examples of those who have to rise betimes. They 
are all conventional, and come straight from the rhetorical schools. 
Moreover, this elegy is itself merely a suasoria. 

It is not, however, so deliberately and so manifestly a suasoria 
as I, 9, the famous ' Militat omnia amans et habet sua castra 
Cupidio.' First of all the orator with mock solemnity formally 
states his theme : 

All lovers are campaigners, and Cupid has his wars: 
Yes, Atticus, all lovers are genuine sons of Mars. 

Then follow in regular succession the proofs — a series of parallels 
taken for the most part from the motives familiar to elegiac poetry 
in general: 

Your soldier must be youthful, your lover be the same 

Old soldiers are a pity, old lovers are a shame; 

Your general chooses soldiers ready to do and dare, 

Your pretty girl a lover with strength and pluck to spare; 

Both spend all night on duty; the soldier stands before 

The quarters of his general, the lover guards her door; 

The soldier makes long marches, but whereso'er you send 

A girl, be sure her lover will track her to the end; 

No mountain peak can stop him, he'll And a way to go 

Through roaring winter torrents, through sleet and drifting snow, 

Although he be no sailor you'll never hear him say, 

' I see a storm is coming,' ' 'tis quite too rough today.' 

A lover or a soldier — what others would you find 

Unmoved by cold and darkness, by driving sleet or wind? 

Who think of Love as slothful will find 'tis otherwise; 
Love is the soul of action, the soul of enterprise. 
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Having proved this assertion by a number of parallels, including 
one from his own experience, the orator closes the case for the 
aflBnnative with the usual quod erat demonstrandum. 

The rhetorical schools were the literary and social clubs of 
antiquity. The Elder Seneca, who nearly sixty years later wrote 
of his school days in Home, tells us that Ovid and his friends used 
to meet in these schools and discuss all manner of subjects for hours 
at a time. The Amores still echo with more than one of these 
discussions. In ii, 10, for example, Ovid says, ' You assured me, 
Graecinus, that it was utterly impossible for one man to love two 
women at once. I thought you knew what you were talking about, 
and I believed you. The result is that I am now fully equipped to 
sustain the negative.' 

By the time we have reached the end of these elegies we find that 
the orderly and methodical Ovid has touched upon practically 
every phase of his subject. Throughout them all speaks the polished 
man of the world, the whimsical and humorous observer of the 
grande passion. It was but a step to the Ars Amatoria. But mean- 
while, the dramatic possibilities of the suasoria had led him to his 
second great work, the Heroides. From this point of view ttiey are 
really an offshoot of his own elegy. 

As the name indicates the Heroides are a collection of letters 
supposedly written by the famous women of poetry or mythology 
to their husbands or lovers. In three cases, Paris and Helen, 
Leander and Hero, Acontius and Cydippe, we have the man's letter 
to the woman and her reply. 

The Heroides fully deserved the enthusiasm with which they were 
greeted. Here for the first time, we meet with one of the most 
striking features of Ovid's maturer genius. This is his marvellous 
ability to analyze, understand, and sympathize with all the subtler 
phases and cross-currents of feminine character, and impulse, and 
his consummate skill in bringing them home to the reader through 
the woman herself. 

The Heroides have always been popular, and to this day have lost 
but little of their intrinsic interest. They were a favorite with 
Boccaccio, the main source of Chaucer's Legend of Good Women, 
the model of Drayton's Heroical Epistles. The much disputed 
letter of Sappho to Phaon, which lives for us in the translation of 
Pope, is perhaps, for that very reason, the best known. 

One of the most striking characteristics of these women of the 
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Heroic Age is their modernity. The effect is deliberate on the part 
of Ovid, and the results are a sufficient vindication of his artistic 
insight. Phasdra, for instance, — and her letter is a suasoria so 
skilful as all but to blind the reader to the real issue, — is a mature 
and beautiful woman of the Augustan Age who, having struggled 
desperately but vainly with her passion, now sets to work delib- 
erately to gain her end at any cost. Penelope, the devoted wife, 
but as fully alive to the seamy side of her husband's character as 
devoted wives are likely to be, isi certainly quite at home in any 
period. Paris and Helen might easily be aristocratic members of 
the contemporary smart set in Eome with which Ovid was himself 
acquainted. They know every rule in the game of intrigue 
a la mode, and beneath their courtly rhetoric and polished exterior 
they are corrupt to the core. 

One can hardly believe that the author who gives us these 
Arcades amibo, this precious pair, is tlie same one who has also 
given us the immortal priestess of Sestos writing her long letter 
from her lonely tower by the Hellespont, as any charming and 
cultivated Eloman girl might have done, loving her lover with all 
her heart, and telling him so with innocent frankness, meanwhile 
pausing to describe in the most natural way and even with an 
endearing touch of humor, all the little happenings of her life. 
For instance, after describing the usual events of the day. Hero 
says (32, f.) : 

So when the day is over and kindlier night draws nigh, 

And stars in twinkling radiance are glittering in the sky, 

We haste to light the beacon, the flare of which is wont 

To guide your long, long journey across the Hellespont; 

Then come those hours of waiting, and womanlike the while 

We turn our thoughts to spinning, and so the time beguile. 

'Meanwhile what do I talk of,' you ask; 'well, if you heard. 

You'd say that one ' Leander ' came every second word. 

' Dear Nurse, think you he's left yet? or that he is afraid 

Lest all are not yet sleeping, and thus has been delayed?' 

Poor Nurse ! she goes on nodding, but when I take a peep, 

I fear she's not assenting — but merely dead with sleep! 

Some moments pass in silence : ' He must be swimming now, 

His arms in rhythmic cadence straight through the waters plough.' 

Some lengths of yarn are finished, and then again I say, 

' Think you perhaps by this time he may have come halfway? ' 

And then I mount my watchtower, and frightened breathe a prayer, 

If any breezes find you that they may blow you fair; 
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At every wind that whispers my heart is stirred anew, 
And every sound that greets me, I hope, is made by you: 
And so the night drags onward with hours that scarcely creep. 
Until, worn out with watching, at last I fall asleep. 

Ovid's next great work both in quality, purpose, and point of 
view was a complete contrast to the Heroides. Nevertheless, this 
also grew out of the Amores, and here too the growth was largely 
facilitated by practical rhetoric. 

This was the Ars Amaioria, published 2 b. c, a humorously 
didactic treatise on the principles and practice of love-making. All 
the causes ceUbres, all the conventional and unconventional situa- 
tions in any possible love affair had long ago been furnished by the 
Comedy, and the Epigram, as well as by the Elegy. The relation 
of the Ars Amatoria to these three departments is very much the 
same as that of a digest to the complete set of reports from which 
it has been compiled. 

A cleverer satire on the whole subject has never been written. 
Everyone wiU have noticed that meticulous elaboration of details, 
that serious, I had almost said that reverential feeling which, for 
example, all gastronomic experts from Archestratos to Delmonico 
have shovm in dealing with their subject. Ovid caught this tone 
to perfection, as, of course, he intended to do, and unites it with 
the dogmatic attitude of the University professor. The point of 
view is indicated, first of all, by the exaggerated precision with 
which he arranges and develops his topics according to the formal 
rules of rhetoric. 

In all things, he says, there is nothing so important as systematic 
method. Having proved the assertion by a number of purposely 
familiar and commonplace illustrations, he then states that this 
treatise will be divided into three parts: 

First : Where girls are to be found. Rome of course. For girls 
of all sorts, kinds and descriptions, there is certainly no place like 
Bome. Under this head we may consider in detail, — the prome- 
nades, the theatre, the circus, the temples, the public festivals, the 
watering places, etc., etc. 

Second: How the girl you have selected is to be won. Under 
this head, the author dilates upon the value of confidence and 
aplomb — 'faint heart never won fair lady' — of making one's self 
popular with the servants, of taste in dress and care of one's 
personal appearance. Of course, here as elsewhere, tact is invaluable. 
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One's speech should always be cultivated and refined, but never 
obtrusively so. Remember that oratorical periods have no place 
in polite conversation and that no poet in his right mind would 
dream of reading his verses to a girl. Above all, do not forget the 
petits soins: 

Parva levis capiunt animos: fuit utile multis 
Pulvinum facili conposuisse manu: 

Profuit et tenui vento movisse tabellam 
Et cava sub tenerum scamna dedisse pedem. 

Light minds are caught by trifles: merely a taking way 
Of shifting sofa-pillows has often won the day: 
A happy knack of handling a fan, or when 'tis meet, 
Of pushing up an ottoman beneath those pretty feet. 

Third and most important: How the girl you have found and 
won is to be kept. 

Here the discussion is largely based upon the eminently sound 
general principle that if you expect to retain a girl's affections you 
must not allow the methods by which you won them to lapse into 
innocuous desuetude. Of course, Ovid is not blind to the value of 
beauty. At the same time, he is keenly alive to the fact that it 
cannot last. For the time, however, he has assumed the didactic 
attitude, and, like every good teacher, he is well aware that 
pessimism is never instructive. And then, too, his nature — he was 
married three times — ^was inherently buoyant and hopeful. He, 
therefore, gives the following excellent advice to his class of young 
men (2, 99) : 

Try no Thessalian potiona, give no hippomancs; 

'Tis labor lost for suitors to turn to aids like these; 

Not all the magic simples Medea's self could give, 

Not all the Marsian ditties, can make a passion live ; 

The Colchian had kept Jason, the Wanderer's willing arms 

Had still encircled Circe — were love the thrall of charms; 

Eschew them all ! For philtres, are worse than merely vain : 

They hurt the understanding, they drive a girl insane. 

If you would charm, be charming — a thing which, be assured, 

No face, no form, unaided, has ever yet procured; 

Though you be fair as Nireus, whom Homer loved to sing, 

Or Hylas, whom the Naiads hid in their woodland spring, 

If you would keep your sweetheart, nor wake amazed to find 

Some morning she has left you — you must improve your mind! 

A fragile thing is beauty, and with increasing years 

It must, perforce, diminish — until it disappears; 
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The violet and lily are soon enough out-worn, 

T3ie faireet rose will wither — and leave an ugly thorn; 

And you, my handsome fellow, your hair will soon be gray, 

And seams and hateful wrinkles — ithey, too, are on the way: 

Build up your mind, for beauty some solid prop requires, 

And thait alone stands by you until your funeral fires. 

Take pains to be accomplished; a gentleman will find 

Both languages are needful to cultivate the mind : 

Ulysses was not handsome, and yet 'tis eviden* 

That goddesses adored him — the man was eloquent! 

How oft when .he was leaving, Calypso prophesied 

A sea too rough and stormy for any boat to ride : 

How oft she craved hi* story, how oft he told the tale, 

Yet with such an art he told it, it never once grew stale. 

Once on a time she asked him — as many times before — 

To tell the death of Rhesus. They stood upon the shore. 

So, with a stick — he held one, it 'happened, in his hand — 

He pictured out his story upon the hard, wet sand. 

' Now here was Troy,' he told her, and traced the walls, ' and where 

You see this line, the Simois. My camp was over there. 

Here was the field ' — he drew it — ' where Bolon and his host 

Guarded the Thracian horses; we slew them at their post. 

And there, the tents of Rhesus; and this would be the track 

I followed with his horses that night, when I came back.' 

Here, while he still was drawing, a billow by mishap 

iSmote city, camp, and Rhesus — and wiped them off the map! 

' Now look you,' cried the goddess, ' how can you hope the sea 

That whelms such names aa those are, will let you go scot-free! ' 

So, lovers, 'tis with beauty; and hence, I bid you seek 

For things of greater value than just a fine physique. 

Another important point : don't be harsh and disagreeable. Love 
is tender. It thrives best in an atmosphere of pleasant words. Be 
generous, too, and thoughtful. For instance, if you play chess 
with her, let her win the game. Or, if she happens to fall ill, be 
sure and take care of her yourself. But not if she is too ill. In 
that case, she is unattractive and she knows it. 

The question of presents is, I confess, a delicate matter. They 
must not be forgotten. At the same time they should never be too 
expensive. It is a bad precedent and likely to spoil her. Besides, 
if you are a poet, you can't afEord it. Some send verses. But 
personally I don't advise it. The fact is, poetry doesn't count for 
much in these days. 

There are, however, two classes of girls who are exceptions to this 
rule. The first consists of the girls who really have literary cultiva- 
3 
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tion — a rarissima turha — very few and very far between! The 
second consists of those who are not cultivated, but who would like 
to be. If the girl belongs to either one of these classes, you can 
send her a poem. The poem, however, should be addressed to her 
personally, and must be entirely concerned with herself. In that 
case, she may possibly be willing to accept it in lieu of a small gift. 

Never ask a woman her age, especially if she is past her first 
youth. Above all, keep her thoroughly convinced that you are 
utterly dazzled by her beauty and dumbfounded by her accomplish- 
ments. To cite a eingle example : Always observe what she happens 
to have on, and always find it most admirable. Be assured that 
the lover of Medusa herself, so long as he observes this golden rule, 
need never be afraid of being turned to stone ! 

In the third book, which is addressed to the women, the same 
rhetorical division of topics is repeated. I should add, perhaps, 
that here as in the elegy generally, the woman addressed is always 
a freed-woman or her social equivalent. According to the famous 
ironclad law of Augustus, De Maritandis Ordirdbus, she could not 
contract a legal marriage with any man above a certain class. 

The Ars Amatoria has been called the most immoral poem ever 
written. In my opinion, the criticism is eminently unjust. As a 
matter of fact it is like an old folk tale, more unmoral than 
immoral. The men and the women of the Ars Amatoria are like 
the characters of the Eestoration Drama. They live in a world of 
their own. If this ' jewel of frivolity,' as Ribbeck well termed it, 
had been clouded or flawed by the slightest trace of sentiment, it 
imdoubtedly would have been demoralizing. As it is, I am sure 
that no one was ever seriously harmed by reading it. On the 
contrary, more than one great author in the past has been distinctly 
stimulated by it. The book is filled with brilliant passages and 
quotable lines. Those who enjoy cultivated wit of a high order 
for its own sake can always return to the Ars Amatoria with 
renewed pleasure. 

The Remedia Amoris was published after the Ars Amatoria, and 
is a sort of palinode. The reader who has been instructed by the 
Ars Amatoria how to fall in love is supposed .to learn from this 
work how to fall out again. 

We now reach the second period of Ovid's literary development. 
Despite the brilliancy of his earlier works, his greatest gift — that 
of story-telling — was still unknown and unrealized. It was not 
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until the Ars Amatoria that he himself appears to have recognized 
it. From then until his banishment, the period of the Metamor- 
phoses and the Fasti, he gave full play to this aspect of his genius. 

The Metamorphoses were looked upon by Ovid as his master- 
piece, and of all his surviving works they are the" most familiar to 
modern times. In plan, in atmosphere and in general character, 
the poem may be briefly described as the Arabian Nights of the 
Eoman World. Like the Arabian Nights, it is a collection of stories 
set in a framework. The one thread of connection is the fact that 
in every story is found the change, the metamorphosis, of some 
character to another form. For this reason, the atmosphere of the 
marvellous, also inherent in the Arabian Nights, is never absent. 
Each story is set with the appropriate surroundings of natural 
scenery, woods and mountains, valleys and streams, sea and shore, 
somewhat conventionalized perhaps, as compared with some of our 
modem poets who have yet to learn the proper function of a back- 
ground, but never inharmonious and always charming. The scenery 
of the Metamorphoses lives again on the pages of Ariosto and in 
the paintings of the Eenaissance. The transition from story to 
story are managed with such consummate skill as almost to produce 
the effect of a continuous poem. 

Ovids' enormous acquaintance with the literature of Hellenism 
was never used to better advantage. Not only various adventures 
of gods and goddesses which are already familiar to us in the great 
poets, but also fireside legends from books of which we have never 
heard, romantic tales from that immense Alexandrian literature 
which has long since completely disappeared, all the famous love 
stories of old are here. They are each and every one told with the 
same vividness and simplicity, the same rapidity and dramatic effect, 
the same marvellous command of all the resources of rhetoric, and, 
that which reminds us so much of Ariosto at his best, the same 
endearing touch of irony and whimsical fancy. He is the true 
story-teller. Whoever the character may be, he understands his 
motives, sympathizes with them, at least for the time being, and 
knows how to bring them out. Hence it comes that whether he 
relates the charming folk tale of Pyramus and Thisbe, or the horrid 
passion of a Myrrha or a Byblis, we find the same sympathy, the 
same gusto, the same truth to nature. I know of no other long 
poem except the Odyssey in which the interest so seldom flags. 
The Fasti or Calendar, is a poem on the various feast and fast 
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days of the Roman year, their origin, significance, the legends con- 
nected with them, etc. Except for the few stories it contains, the 
interest of the Fasti for a modern reader is largely archieological. 
The last six of the original twelve books have disappeared. 

The poems of Ovid's exile, in so far as they still survive, must 
be briefly dismissed. The Ibis is a cursing poem of 650 lines, doubt- 
less modelled on the famous Ibis of Callimachus, now lost. It is of 
more interest to the student of folk lore and of literary types than 
to the general reader. We also have the fragment of a Halieutica, 
a poem describing different kinds of fishes. It is probably no worse 
than others of the same sort. He had also written another quasi- 
scientific poem in his youth of which a fragment still remains, a 
curious symptom of the prominence of woman in the Augustan 
Age and of Ovid's interest in everything concerning her. This is 
the De Medicamine Faciei, * On the Care of the Complexion.' The 
principal productions of the Exile, the Tristia and the Epistulae ex 
Ponto, have already been mentioned. Some pathetic signs of 
failing power are occasionally visible. Among the works that have 
not survived the most deplorable loss is the tragedy of Medea, 
which the best critics of antiquity called his masterpiece. 

Ovid has often been called the "Bard of Love." But as we 
ponder upon his work, nothing becomes more evident than the fact 
that from the beginning to the end of his career, Ovid was always 
the poet who wrote about love, never the lover who wrote in poetry. 
To all appearance, Tibullus spent his short life loving one woman 
after another, and writing of each. Propertius never loved but 
one, and spent a lifetime exploring every nook and corner of her 
soul. Ovid was like neither of these men. Ovid was never a lover 
of women, he was always a lover of woman. He observed her ways 
and her methods, he studied her character and her emotions, and 
few have ever understood her better. This is one of several reasons 
why he was also one of the great story-tellers of the world's liter- 
ature. 

As a metrical artist he also takes his place among the great poets 
of the world. In this respect he did for Eoman poetry what Cicero 
had already done for Roman prose. He found it more or less local 
and left it capable of universal use for an indefinite period. With 
the exception of the Metamorphoses, the bulk of his work is in the 
Elegiac Distich. He developed this famous verse in his own way, 
used it with dazzling effect and portentous dexterity; and as he 
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left it, so it has ever since remained. So too the hexameter, in 
which he wrote the Metamorphoses, was a special development of 
his own — flight, graceful, nimble, a carrier of narrative, in other 
words, a story-teller's verse, not a poet's verse like Vergil's. It 
was often imitated, but it was never equalled again. 

The general effect of his work was in one way not less important 
than its form. As Mr. Maekail well says, " he fixed a certain 
ideal of civilized manners for the Latin Empire and for Modem 
Europe." And it is not alone the afternoon of that long Augustan 
day of which he was himself the one great representative poet, but 
also that realm peopled by the Graeco-Roman fancy with so many 
exquisite forms of youth and love and beauty that live for us now 
as then in the brilliant pages of Ovid. 

In considering the work of Ovid as a whole, it is curious as well 
as significant to observe that the base upon which it stands, the 
trunk from which it all spreads like so many branches of a great 
tree, is the Amores. Not only the germ, the idea, of what he after- 
wards did in the matter of literary forms is traceable in the Amores, 
but most of the ideas and a large proportion of the situations 
reappear with variations, sometimes again and again, in his later 
productions. One of the most notable characteristics of Ovid is 
his inveterate habit, especially in his later work, of imitating him- 
self. This is one of the reasons why, except when be is telling a 
story, Ovid, like Heine, should not be taken in too large doses. 

How and why the branches of Ovid's work grew from the main 
trunk of the Amores is practically explained if we bear in mind 
that he was first, last, and always, a rhetorician; and in addition 
to this that he had certain strongly marked tastes in the field of 
rhetoric itself. The elder Seneca, who knew him personally, says 
that Ovid hated argument, and therefore that he never declaimed 
controversiae in the school, unless they were ethicae, i. e., questions 
of conduct. It is added, however, that he was especially fond of 
suasoriae. Now we have already seen that some of the most notable 
pieces in the Amores are really svasoriae, that the Heroides are 
nothing more nor less than so many suasoriae in epistolary form, 
that the Ars Amatoria is one long lesson in the art of suasion. 
I may add that in the Metamorphoses many of the finest passages 
are suasorial, and that all those passages painting the conflict of 
warring impulses in the human breast, and here Ovid is excelled 
by none, are really so many adaptations of the controversia ethica. 
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I need not mention the Tristia and the Epistulae ex Ponto. They 
are all suasoriae. 

But irrespective of his tendency to repeat himself, there is also 
another reason why, except when he is telling a story, Ovid becomes 
tiresome, if we take him in too long stretches. This is the fact that 
he is prone, especially in his earlier poems, to throw up too many 
fireworks, to give too many examples, to dally with his thought. 
In a word, he is too diffuse. And at times, we are irritated by the 
conviction that fine as he is, he could have been much finer if he 
had chosen to be. That this was actually true we learn from 
Seneca's famous story of the three verses, which is evidently the 
foundation of Quintilian's well-known criticism that Ovid was 
Nimium amator ingenU sui. Further down Quintilian adds, ' In 
my opinion, the Medea shows how eminent Ovid might have been 
if he had chosen to discipline his genius instead of indulging it.' 

But despite his faults — and, after all they are a small matter as 
compared with his virtues — Ovid not only commands our admira- 
tion as one of the world's great poets, but also wins and holds our 
affections as a man. His personality is peculiarly winning. His 
very whimsicality and his hnmor appeal to us. Of all Romans 
Ovid is the most distinctly humorous. And when we consider his 
kindliness, his generous appreciation of other people's work, his 
frankness and utter freedom from meaner motives, we are ready to 
insist that he was in every respect far better than the circle in which 
he lived. Right or wrong, we resent the sentence that broke his 
heart and brought him down to death, a stranger in a strange land, 
disgraced, despoiled and deserted. 

How much it would have meant to him in those last dark hours 
if he had been vouchsafed a vision of the far future. It would have 
shown him that all was not to be lost, it would have shown him an 
unique and wonderful literary tradition in which he was the central 
figure. Strangest of all, indeed one wonders whether he himself 
would have been able to believe it, it would have shown him that 
long after the great empire which crushed him had ceased to be, 
it would be the children's children of those same barbarians 
" who wore trousers and rode their horses through the streets " 
that would vie with his own people in studying his works, cherish- 
ing his memory, and continuing his fame. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



